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calling, though there was not the enthusiasm
among them nor the new efficiency and
scholarship that had recently been kindled
on the Continent. Its parish clergy had
certainly ceased to be as dependent on their
lord as they had been in the early days of the
Conversion, but there is no reason to think
that any preliminary training was thought
needful before they were ordained, or that
they were expected, by the bishop or any
one else, to differ in mode of life from their
brother-farmers. It is needless to say that
they were usually married; so were many
canons and some bishops. But in one respect
their status had certainly risen; they had
come to be in many cases recipients of tithe,
and thus their social position, especially in
regard to their lord, had been improved.
Tithe is the last topic with which this
chapter need deal. It is widely, and quite
wrongly, regarded as a source of income that
was devised for the benefit of the local clergy,
and has often been unjustly withdrawn from
them. Historically, this is untrue. Tithe-
paying to the clergy was first inculcated in
the fourth century, after the idea became
prevalent that the three orders of the Christian
ministry correspond to the three of the Jewish,
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